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Admiralty Selhions, 
HELD AT THE 


OLD BAILEY 
On SATURDAY, Marcu 30, 1782, 
B we 6 2 WS + 


Sis JAMES MARRIOTT, Knicur, 


JUDGE OF THE ADMIRALTY OI 


- 


It -W, H. ASHURST, NIGHT, 


' One of the Jacges of his Majeſty's Court of Kin c's 


.Bzencr, &c. 


T half paſt nine the Judges, attended by the 
Doctors, Advocates, Proftors, &c. came 

into Court, preceded by an officer carrying the King's 
commiſtion for holding the ſame, and another Officer 


| carrying the filver oar. 


Silence being proclaimed, his Majeſty's commiſ.- 
ſion was read, empowering certain commiſſioners 
therein named, to try all crimes therein ſpecified, 
committed upon the high ſeas, and within the Ad- 
miralty juriſdiction. 

The Grand Jury were now called, a the 
following jurors anſwered to their names, *and were 
ſworn in the uſual form, viz. 


A TH Os 
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THOMAS HARRISON, Forremax.. 


ROBERT HAINES, 
WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
PERROT FENTON, 
THOMAS PATRICK, 
TRUE TAGON, 
SAMUEL WITFORD, 
GEORGE RAVENHILL, 
JOHN BAILEY, 

_ GEORGE BEAUCHAMP, 
THOMAS TUCKY, 

WILLIAM KIRBY, 

JOHN NEACHER, 
TIFPING RIGBY, 
JOHN SMITH, 
THOMAS SILK, 
NICHOLAS BAKER, 
JOHN CLOCE, 
WILLIAM FREANCH, 
JOHN. LEWIS, 
JAMES GRIFFITH, 
PHILIP BELL. 


- &ir James MaRRIoTT, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, informed them, that his Majeſty's com- 
miſſion, which had been juſt read, by virtue of an AQ 
of Parliament, gave power to a Grand Jury to examine 
into, and to a Petty Jury of London to try and deter- 
mine upan, all offences committed on the high ſeas, 
He ſtated, that the form of trial by which that Court 
| proceeded, was exactly the ſame in all its eſſential 
parts, as the ordinary form of trial at common law z 


but- 
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but the law itſelf, upon which the priſoners were ta 
be tried, would be the law maritime. "The law 
maritime, he obſerved, was a mixed law, partly 
compoſed of the civil law, and partly of the laws 
called the laws of Oleron, a code which was formed in 
the reign of Richard the Firſt, for regulating mari- | 
| time affairs, both of which laws were permitted to 
have force in this country, and were therefore part. 
of the law of the land. | 

The perſons whoſe crimes would come under 
| their judgment, he ſaid, would be principally men, 
who being natural-born ſubje&s of his Majeſty, 
had taken commiſfions under the French King, and 
who had, in defiance of that allegiance which they 
owed to his Majeſty, and that duty which they owed 
to their country, acted hoſtilely nnder ſuch Com- - 
 micHons; 

He would not, he ſaid, detain them with any 
detail of the enorniity of the offences thoſe perſons 
were charged with having committed, but depend- 
ing upon their integrity and wiſdom, would truſt to 
their judgments on inquiring for their country into 
the probable guilt or innocence of thofe who ſhould 
come before them charged upon inditment: 

The Grand Jury having withdrawn, LUKE 
RYAN and THOMAS COPPINGER were or- 
dered to be brought up. Thoſe two perfons had 
been indicted, and bills found againſt them on the 
former Admiralty ſeſſion, but on arraignment Luke 
Ryan informing the Court, by counſel, that he was 
a native of Gravelin in France; and not a native 
of Ircland, as was ſtated in the indictment, the 

IT 4 AS Court, 
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Court, with that humanity which diſtinguiſhes an 
Engliſh Court of Juſtice, put oft his trial to the 
_ prefent ſfeflion, to give him an opportunity to pro- 
cure witneſſes from France, to prove ms fact' of his 

being a French ſubject. 
THOMAS COPPINGER art the ſame ſeſſion 
urged to bring his trial on, but this was objected to 
by his Majeſty's Counſel, from an apprehenſion that 
as he and RYAN were involved in the ſame indict-' 
ments, by trying the former the evidence for the 
' Crown would be diſcloſed. X 
- "The priſoners being brought to the bar, the names 
of the Jurors were read over, ung the following 
gentlemen anſwered. | 
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_ JOHN WILLES, 
JOSEPH ROSE, 
TOHN JACOB, 
CHARLES WILKINS, 
SYLVANUS HALL, 
JOHN HALE, 
THOMAS ISHERWOOD, 
' DANIEL PINDAR; 
"WILLIAM HALLIER, 
MARK JEFFERSON, 
WILLIAM SLAINES, 
JOHN ROWE. 


The Clerk, previous to the wearing of the Jury, 
informed the priſoners that if they had any objeQion 
to 
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49-1 
to any of the Jury, the time to make their challenges 
was as the Jurors came to the book to be ſworn. 
| No challenge was made. 
| There were twenty-three witneſſes for the proſe-. 
cution on the back of the indictment, whoſe names 
were read over, and they were ordered out of Court, 
_ for the purpoſe of being examined apart. 
* Mx. RuNnninGToN. opened the indictment on 
the part of the proſecution, ſtating that it charged 
[ the priſoners Luke Ryan and Thomas Coppinger 
E with having feloniouſly, &c. on the King's high 
ſeas, &c. taking two brigs, the Nancy and Betty, 
the property of his Majeſty's ſubjeQts, &c. they act- 
inz under a commithon of the French King, now at: 
1 war with this country, &c:; and they being natural- 
| 7 born ſubjects, &c. 
Dx. WyNws, the King's Advocate General of 
the Admiralty, ſtated the caſe to the Jury, in which 
he went through a detail of the facts to be produced 
in evidence, on behalf of the crown, againſt the pri- 
ſoners ; expatiated upon the heinouſneſs of their of- 
! fence, and informed the Jury, that the crime upon 
| Which the priſoners ſtood charged was capital by 
ſat. 8. of George I. chap. 24, which, among other 
things, enacts, © that perſons forcibly boarding any 
merchant veſſe], though without ſeizing or carrying 
her off, ſhall be deemed pirates ; and all acceſfaries 
| ſhall be deemed principals, &c.”? 


TON 


($2 
JOHN RAMSEY examined by Mr. Attorney 


General. 


_ Q, What is your employment ? 
A. I am a Captain in the coaſting trade. 


Q. What veſlel do you command, and was ſhe 


captured at any time ? 

A. I command the Nancy, of Aberdeen, and ſhe 
was captured in April laſt. 

Q. By what veſſel was your veſſel captured ? ? 


A. By the Cologne privateer, commanded by 


_ Captain Ryan from Dunkirk. 
Q. Where were you bound to ? 


A. I was on my voyage from Aberdeen to New- 


caſtle. On frit ſeeing her we made in ſhore ; the 


pirate got in my wake; I ſtill made in ſhore; but 


the Cologne making better way, came up with me. 
Q. What was done then ? 


A. They haled me; at firft I did not BD FS" 


their haling, . upon hich they ſent. their boat on 


board, dammed me for an Engliſh bugger, and 


ſwore they would fire into me. They were at thi 
time under my quarter. 

. Q. What force had the Cologne ? i 

A. She mounted thirty-two guns. 

Q. What did you after the Cologne's boat board- 
ed you ? 

A. I went on board the Cologne. 

Q. Did you ſee either of the priſoners there ? 

A. I ſaw Captain Ryan, 


 Q. Did he tel! you he was Captain of the Co- 


logne ?. 
A; Ns 
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A. No, he did not tell me his name, nor the 
name of the veſlel, 

 Q. Had you any converſation with Ryan about, 
the ranſom of your veſſel, and what ? 

A. We had a great deal of converſation about it: 
he aſked ſix hundred guineas to ranſom her, but at 


laſt we agreed for three hundred. 


( Here a ranſom bill was produced.) 
Q. Did you ſee him ſign the ranſom bill? 
A. I did. 


Q. Is this the ranſom bill you ſaw him na ? 
_ A. That is the bill, 


ANTHONY MORET, an Interpreter, 


being ſworn, tranſlated the ranſom bill into Engliſh, 
which tranſlation was read by the Clerk, and ap- 


peared to be a bill for ranſoming the ſhip Nancy, 


of Aberdeen, 70 tons burthen, laden with nine 
cheſts of tea, &c. commanded by John Ramſay, 
captured by the Cologne, of Dunkirk, Captain 
Luke Ryan, for 300 guineas, 200 guineas for car- 
20, 100 guineas for veſſel; 'John Ramſey to remain 


as hoſtage for the payment, and was dated the 16th 
April, I781. 


JOHN RAMSEY ile examined. 


Q. How long were you ſettling about the 


ranſom. 


A, It was four hours before we came to a ſettle- 


Q. What courſe 4d you ſteer while « on head 
the Cologne ? 
A. © 
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A. I do not know what courſe. I was below. 
Q. How long were you on board ? 
| A. I was on board from nine in the evening, till 
five next morning, when the Cologne ftruck to two 
King's ſhips. 
. Q. What ſhips were they ? 
A. The Belle Poule and Berwick. Eg 
Q. What ſhip. were you taken on board? 
A. I went on board the Belle Poule. | 
Q. Was Ryan taken on board the Belle Poule ? 
A." Ya$+ | SE et, 
Q. Did you hear any converſation, and what, 
relative to Ryan's Country ? 


A. An Iriſh Officer on board the Belle Poule, 


who, I believe, was A Captain of Marines, faid, 


when we came on board, « That Ryan, I believe, is 

a countryman of mine,” | 
| Q. Did you hear any converſation between them ? ? 
A. The Officer aſked Ryan from what place he 


came, and he anſwered, from a place in Ireland, but 


 Tcannot remember the name of the place. 


Q. You do not remember the name of the place ? 
A. No, but I remember he faid it vas in Ire- 
land, ten or twelve miles from Dublin. 

Q. You are clear he faid ten or twelve miles from 


 Dubiin ? 


A. I am. 
Q. Did you ſee Coppinge on board the Cologne ? 
A; I did; 
 Q. Was he an Officer ? 
A. I faw him on board, but cannot fay whether 
he was an Officer or not. 
| Cnoss 
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_ Cross Examination by Mr, PECKriant. 


Q. You ſaw him write his name, you ſay ? 
A. I did. 
Q. Spell that name. 


[ Here the Counſel produced the ranſum-bill, and it SE 
| peared that Ryan's Ghriſtan name was ſpelt Luce.) 


Q. Is that the way you ſpell Luke ? 

A. No; but I ſuppoſe it is the F rench' "o of - 
ſpelling it. 

Q. Did you hear Ryan ſay that his parents were 
Iriſh ? 
A, No; but I heard him ſay that himſelf was 


Iriſh; 

_ CovunsEL. The truth is, Mr. Ryan never ſpoke 
of any country before he was taken ; but finding | 
there were Iriſh on board the Belle Poule, he might 
probably have called himſelf Iriſh, in order to obtain 


good uſages 


WILLIAM BISHOP. Examined by 
the Solicitor -General. 


Q. Do you know either of the priſoners ? 
A. Yes, Sir, I know Luke Ryan, 
Q. How long do you know him ? 
A. I know him from his childhood. 
Q. Did you know his father ? 
A. I cannot ſay; I knew the man who Was re- 
puted to be his father. 
B Q. Re- 
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Q. Remember, you are on your oath. Give your 
teſtimony like an honeſt man. I aſk you, did you 
know his father ? 

A. I knowT am on my oath, and I cannot fay 
more on my oath than that I knew the man who was 
reputed to be his father. | 

Q. What was his name ? 

A. Michael Ryan. 

Q. Where did Michael Ryan live? 

A. At a place called Kennure, about thirteen 
miles from Dublin. 

Q. How old was Luke , 0M when you knew 
him firſt ?. ' 


A. He was about two months old, and was fuck" 


ing at the breaſt, 

Q. What name was he called ? 

A. TI have heard him called Luke by his. mother. 

Q. Have you not often NG him when he grew 
up? 

A. Yes, I have often ſeen him going to ſchool at 
Hacketſtown. 

Q. Did you ever ſec him after he left the houſe of 
his father ? 

A, Yes, I faw him = be was apprentice to 
Harry King, a boat-builder at Rings-End. 
Q, Did you ever ſee him after at any other place ? 
A. Yes, I ſaw him at the town of Skerries, 

Q. Did you often ſee his mother ? 
A. Yes, I faw her very often. 


Q. Did you ever ſee her when ſhe was with child | 


of the priſoner f 
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A. I often ſaw her when ſhe was with child of 


| the boy who was called Luke. . 


Q, Are his fatlter and mother alive ? 
A. His mother is living, his father 1s dead. 
Q. Did his mother marry after the death of his 


father ? 


A. Yes, ſhe ſoon alter married one Sweetman, 


who was ſervant to his father. 


Q. Where did Sweetman live? 
A. He lived at Skerries. 


(). Did you ever ſee the priſoner at Sweetman s? 
A. Yes, I often ſaw him there, 


J OHN STEER. Examined by the Sclicitor- 


General. 


Q. Do you live in Ireland? ? 
A. XS 
Q. Do you know Luke om £ 
A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you known him ? 
A, I have known him ten years. 
Q. Did you know his father ? 
A, I knew his father thirty-nine years ago, 
Q. Where did he live? © 
A. He lived at Kennure. 
Q. Was Kennure his conſtant place of reſidence ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you ever know Michael Ryan to go out 
of the kingdom? Was he a traveller? | 
Ba A.I 


C147 
A, I never heard of his being a traveller, nor of 


his going out of the kingdom. 

Q. Do you know how long Michael _ has 
been dead ? 

A. He has been dead three and ons years. 

Q. Did his widow marry ? 


A. Yes, ſhe married one Sweetman, and lived 


with him at Skerries. 


Q. How long have you known the mother of 


_ Luke Ryan? 


A. I have known her thirty-ſix years. 
Q. Have you ever ſeen Luke Ryan at Skerries ? ? 
A. No, I never ſaw' him at Skerries, but have 


ſeen children playing about Sweetman's door, and 
| ſuppoſe him to have been one of them, 


 Q. Where did you firſt fee him ? 

A. I firſt ſaw him at Ruſh, about ten years ago, 

Q. Whoſe ſon did you take him to be ? 

A. He was always conſidered to be the ſon of 
Michael and Mary Ryan. 

Q. What buſineſs did Michael Ryan follow ? 

A. He was a farmer, | 

Q. What buſineſs did Luke Ryan follow ? | 

A. He was faid to be a ſmuggler. 


Q. You mean that he followed a feafaring life ? 
A. 1 do. | 


CRross EXAMINATION by Mr, PEcknan,. 


- Q. You fay you never ſaw Luke Ryan at Sweet- 
man's ? 
A, Never, 


( 1s ) 

A. Never, to-my knowledge, 

Q: Where did you firſt ſee him ? 

A. I faw him hrſt at Ruſh, about nine or ten 
years ago, 

Q. Did you eyer ſee his mother at Ruſh? 

A. No, I never did. 

Q. Do you take upon you to ſay, that Lis Ryan 
was 'one of the children you faw playing about 
 Sweetman's door ? 

A. No, I do not; I only ſuppoſe he was one of 


them, | ..& 


THOMAS G RIFFIN, Examined by the 
Auvrney-Ceneral, 


Q. How long have you known Ryan? 
A. About twenty years. 
Q. What age was he when you firſt knew him ? 
A. Whenl knew him firſt he was a ſmall boy, 
I knew him by frequently paſſing by his father's 
houſe in Ireland, where I ſaw him, 

Q. When did you laſt ſee him ? 

A. About eight years ago, at Skerries, 

Q. Are you ſure that the boy you ſaw, by paſſing 
his father's door, is the perſon you ſaw at Skerries ? 
| A. Iam ſure he is the ſame perſon I law eight 
years hence, 


Q. You are ſure you ſaw him about eight years 
ago in Skerries ? ? Do you know his employment ? 
A. I do not, but I believe he was a mariner, 
Q. What name did he go by ? 
A, He was called Luke Ryan, 


CRoss 
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Cross EXAMINATION by Mr. Moxca.. os 


Q. How often have you ſeen the priſoner Ryan * ? 
A. Several times. 
Q. Where have you particularly ſeen him? 
A, At Sweetman's ; 1 = ſeen him there ſeveral 
times. 
__ Q. How long finee you ſaw bim laſt ? 
A. Eight years, 
Q. Where did you then ſee him ? 
A. At Skerries. 


MICHAEL. BISHOP, Examined by Dr. 


Harris. 


Q. Dy you know the priſoner ? 
A. Yes, I know Luke Ryan. 


| bY Where did you firſt know him ? 


. I knew him firſt at Hacketſtown, I went to. 


Fer with him there. 
Q. Did you know his father ? 
A. I did not. _ | 
Q. Did you know his mother? . 
A. I knew his ſuppoſed mother, 
Q. What name did his ſuppoſed mother go by ? 
A. She went by the name of Mary Taylor, 


Cross EXAMINATION by Mr, PECKHAM. - 


Q. Did y you ever kiow his fangiaſed mother to g0 
| by any other name than Mary Taylor ? _ , 


( 37.) 


A, I never did; It WAS the name ſhe always went 


i. Ts there not a trade carried on from Ruſh to 
Dunkirk * ? 


A. There is a ſmug ling trade. 


BARTHOLOMEW GRIFFIN. Exathined by 


the Solicitor-General. 


F 


Q1 Have 5 you ever fon Luke Ryan? 
A. Often. 


Q. Where did you firſt ſee him? | 

A. TI went to ſchool with him at Hacketftown, 
Q. How long ago? : 

A, It was in the year 1757, or 1758.” 


Q. How long were you at ſchool with him ? 
A. About three years. | 


Q. Have you ever. ſeen him ſince you quitted 
ſchool ? | 


A. I have often Goon him 7 Bren 
Q. Have you 'ever heard that he was born in 


__ France? 


Mr. PECKHAM objected. to this _ and 
appealed to the judgment of the Court. 

The Attorney and Solicitor General inſiſted they 
had a right to examine to the repute of his birth. 

Mr. Pzcknam anſwered, that he admitted in 
civil caſes, where the fa&t to be known was of a very 
old" date, it was permitted to examine to repute ; but 
.. this was not a fact of a very old Randings and it was in 

a criminal caſe. | 


The 


( 18 ) 
The Counſel for the profecution waved preſfling 


their claims, and Mr. Solicitor-General went on 
with his examination. =_ 
Q, Did you know Luke Ryan's $ father? I 
A. Ididnot. . . 
Q. Did you know his mother ? 
A. How could [? I was not at his birth, 
' Q. Anſwer fair, Sir, you are upon your oath. 
Did you know the woman reputed to be his mother ? 
A, I have ſeen the woman reputed to be his mo- 
ther. | 
Q. Where did you ſee her 7 
A. I ſaw her once ata Sb at Hacketſtown, 
Q. Did you never ſee her but: once ? 
A. Never. 0h wh 
Q. How long is that the 
A. It is twenty-three years ago. 
Q. And did you never ſee her ſince? _ _ 
A, Never. I have not been at Wer ironing 


| fince I 761, 


'Q. Didfhe never go to the ſchool to ſee hep fon? 
A, I never law her there. 


"" Cnoes Txaldnraveok by Mr. PECKHAM. 


Q. How old were you when at ſchool ? 
A. I was about ten years old. 


ANTHONY ECHLIN. Examined by the 


Attorney-General. 


Q. Do you know the priſoner, Luke RP ? 
A. Yes. ' Q. How 


(19 ..] 
 Q. How long have you known him ? 

A. I knew him ſince he was ſeven or eight years 
old. = 
Q, Where did you know him firſt? 

A. At his reputed father's, Michael Ryan's. 
ATToRNey GENERAL. You are cautious in 
your country how you give evidence I ſee. 
Q. What name did his mother go by ? 
A. His reputed mother went by the name of 
Mary Ryan. 
Q. What name did he 70 by before marriage ! 2? 
A. She was called Mary 'I aylor. 
|  Q. What butineſs was old Ryan ? 
y A. He was a farmer. 
; Q. Did you ever hear of his widow marrying. | 
(1 A. Yes, ſhe married Robin Sweetman, who had 
; been her ſervant. _ F. 
'Q. Did you ever go to ſchool with Luke Ryan. 
8 A. I went to ſchool with him for four years. 
; | _ Q. How long ſince you ſaw him lait? 
= A. Three years. 
Q. Where did you ſee him then? 
A. At his\motaer's in Skerries, | 
Q. Did you ever know him an apprentice ? 
A. I knew him apprentice 'to one King, a 
{( boat-builder. 
Q. Did he follow that buſineſs ? 
A. I never knew him to follow it. 
Q. What buſineſs did he follow ? 
| A, I always took him to be a ſmuggler. 


| C Q. You 


i 0.3 
Q. You need ſay nothing of that. Did you know 


him to be a mariner ? 

A. I knew he followed the ſea. 

Q.' Can you tell how long it is fince he left Tre- 
land ? 
A. He left Ireland about three years ago. 

Q. Do you know what buſineſs he has followed 
ſince ? 


A. I know nornng: about him ſince he left Ire- 
land. 


Q. How old do you take kin £ to be * 
A. About twenty-nine years. 


| Cross EXAMINATION by Mr. PECKHAM. 


"i How old were you when you firſt went to 
ſchool ? | 

A. I was about ſeven years of age, 

Q. What! Were you no more than ſeven? 

A. TI believe not. 

Q. How old are you now? - 

A. I believe about twenty-nine. 

Q. Where have you lived ever ſince you left 
ſchool ? 
| A. I have lived within a mile of where I went to 
ſchool till within this half year. 

Q. What buſineſs do you follow ? 

| A. I follow no buſineſs. _ 

Q. No! Pray, now, do you not get your bread 
as an informer to revenue officers? 

A, No, I do not. 

| Captain 


— hd 
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| Captain PATTEN. Examined by Mr. Attorney 


General. 


Q. Captain Patten, do you kin either of the 


priſoners at the bar ? 


A. I know Luke Ryan. 

Q. Do you, Sir, belong to one of his Majeſty's 
ſhips? 

A. T bclong to the Belle Poule. 

Q. By what means did you come to know Luke 
Ryan ? 

A. By his coming a privoner * on board the Belle 


| Poule. 


Q. When he came on board did he deliver any 
thing to you? Any paper? 

A. Yes, he delivered a French commiſſion. 

' Q. Look at this commiſſion, is the athidavit an- 


| nexed to it yours and figned by you. 


A. It is my affidavit ſigned by me. 

[ Here the interpreter was fworn, He read the com- 
miſſion in Engliſh, which appeared to be a commiſſion 
from the Admiralty of the French King, appointing 
Luke R yan, commander of the Cologne. ] 


Cross EXAMINATION by Mr. PECKHAM, 


 Q. Pray, Sir, did Mr. Chas tell you that he was go 


an Iriſhman? 


A. He did not, vir, 


bY, PETE Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant SAMUEL O'BURNE. Examined 
by the Salicitor-General. 


Q. Do you, Sir, belong, to the Belle Poule ? 

A. I hold a commiſlion in the corps of marines 
that ſerve on board her. 

Q, Do you know either of the priſoners to have 
been on board the Belle Poule ? 

A. I remember Luke Ryan, who was Captain of . 
the Cologne, a French privateer. 

Q. What countryman are you, Sir ? 

| A. I have the honour to be an Iriſhman, 


Q. Did you aſk MOR wy queſtions on his com- 
ing on board * 5 


A. I aſked him if he was a countryman of mine ? 
He anſwered that he was, LI aſked him why he left 
his country ? He anſwered, becauſe his country- 
men had not uſed him wel}, he went over to France, 

Q. Did he tell you, Sir, where he was born ? 

A. He mentioned no particular place that I re-- 


collect, but ſaid he. had been bred Poreering upon 
Dublin. 


Mr. JOHN O'B RIEN, Purſer to the Belle 
Poule. Examined by the Attorney-General. 


Q. Do you know the priſoners, Sir? 
A. I know Ryan, whom I faw a priſoner on: 
board the Belle Poule. I was told in the ſhip that 
he was my countryman, and went to the place he - 
had been put into, to ſee him, Some perſcn ſaid, 

np 'T'his 
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This is your countryman ; upon which, Ryan aſked 
me what part of Ireland I came from, and I an- 
ſwered Corke ; I then aſked him what part of the 
country he came from, and he anſwered from 
Dublin, 
' Q. What more paſſed ? 

A, I faid I was ſorry to fee an Iriſhman in fo bad 
a cauſe, and aſked him why he took up arms againſt 
his country ; to which he anſwered, that he had been 


ill uſed in Ireland, where his property had been taken 


from him. I aſked him, if that had been the caſe, 


| why not ſeek redreſs by law? He anſwered, there 


was no redreſs at law for a poor man, 


Q. Did he fay how long he had been from Ire- 
land? 


A. He ſaid he had left it five or fix years. 


_ Cross EXAMINATION by Mr. PECKHAM. 


Q. Did Ryan tell you, Sir, how long ko had been 


in France:? 


A. He ſaid he had been there five'or ſix years. 

Q. Did he not ſay he was a burgher of Dunkirk ? 

A. I did not hear him fay fo, ts 

Q, Did he not fay he was the ſon of a Captain 
Ryan, in Dillon's regiment ? 

A, He did not fay fo to me, to my knowledge. 


Captain CAMPBELL. "Faniiand by the So- 


licitor-General. 


Q, Do you know the priſoners ? 
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A. I know Ryan. I am an Officer belonging to. 
the Berwick. 

Q. Did you ever hear him declare what country- 
man he was ? 

A. At the Caftle of Edinburgh I heard ſome Of- 
fcers, of the 25th regiment, aſk Ryan what part of 
Ireland he came from, and he told them he came 
from near Dublin. I alſo remember a converſation 
between Mr. Hunter and Ryan, after we had boarded 
the Cologne; Mr. Hunter obſerved to him, You 
ſpeak too me Engliſh to be a Frenchman. 

Q. What anſwer did Ryan make ? 

A. I do not recolle&. 


Q. Did you ſee the other A Coppinger on 
board ? 


A. I cannot be certain as to  Coppinger, but am 
poſitive to Ryan. 


Captain J. HUNTER. Examined by the At- 


-__ General. 


Q. Do you know either or both of the priſoners ? 
A. I know only Ryan? 


Q. Had you any Converſation with him relative 
to his Country ? 

A. He told me on our boarding the Cologne, 

that he was the Captain; and on my obſerving that 

| he ſpoke too good Engliſh to be a Frenchman, he 

anſwered he was nota Frenchman but an American? 


SAMUEL 


} 


{as } 


SAMUEL HARROW. Examined by the $o- 


hcitor-General. 


Q). What are you ? 

A. Iam a mariner on board the Berwick, 
Q. Do you know the Priſoners? | 

A. I know Coppinger. 

Q. Do you know what countryman he is ? | 
A. I do not. I ſaw him on board the Cologne 


when ſhe ſtruck, and was one of thoſe who landed 


him as a priſoner at Leith. 


NATHANIEL WOOD. Examined by the At- 


torney-General, | 


Q What are you? 
A. I am pilot on board the Berwick. 


Q. Do you know Coppinger ? 
A. I do not. 


Mr. FitLpixG, (Counſel for Coppinger.) As 


nothing has been proved againſt Coppinger but his 


merely being on board the privateer, without it's 
having been ſhewn that he had ſeen the French com- 


miſſion, it does nct appear that he acted under it's 
influence. He might have been a paſſenger, or 


compelled to go on board. | 
Mr. ATTORNEY-GENERAL. Every perſon on 
board are involved in the guilt of thoſe who acted 
under the influence of the French commiſſion. 
'The evidence certainly is not fo ſtrong againſt Cop- 
pinger as againſt Ryan; but the evidence of his 


having 
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having been on board is prima facie evidence againit 
him, and to remove it he muſt ſhew how he came 
on board. 


Mr. JusTice ASHHURST. It would be too bold 


a doctrine to ſay, that only the Captain of a pri- 
vateer, fighting againſt his country, ſhould be guilty, 


and the Lieutenant innocent. All perſons acting 
under the commiſſion are uy: 


OSBORNE RICHARDSON. Examined by the 


Solicitor-General. 


Q. Do you know the priſoners c 
_ A. I know Coppinger. 
Q. What countryman is he ? 
A. I do not know. I knew his father in Ireland, 


| at a place called Dingle Slouch. 


Q., What profeſſion was he ? 


A. He was Maſter of a veſlel which was wrecked. 


Q. Did you know this Captain to be the pri- 
foner's father ? 

A. No, but I knew a man at Dingle, who told 
me that he was Coppinger's father. 

Here the Counſel on the part of the Crown reſted 
the evidence in ſupport of the proſecution ; upon 


which the Judge called upon Ryan to know if he. 


would make his defence himſelf, or leave it to his 


Counſel. 


Ryan anſwered that he left it to his + Oat 


'The 


_ reward from the Crown you ſerved ? 


| children | ? 
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Ed Þ he PRISONER RYAN's Defence. : : 
HUBERT CULLEN, Examined byMr. Peckham. : 


Q. Where do you live? v7; g's 
A. At Dunkirk, Too if agns TS 4 


Fo What are you ? FO. Ct on 
. I ſerved in the Berwick regiment, one of the 
wo brigades, for twenty-eight years. © 19 


Q. In what rank? 

A. As ſerjeant of grenadiers, yen, 
Q. How long have you left the-ſervic2*. ©, 1 
A. Eight years, 450d 
Q. Have you received any mark of honour or 


A. Yes, Thave apenſion from the French "e IR 
Q. Are you a married man, and have any, 


A, I am majried, and have four:children, | 
Q. Where were your children chriſtened 2 
' A. At Gravelin, X 
Q. Was the' regiment of Dillon quartered at 


= Gravelin at that time ? 


A. It was there twice when I was there, 

Q. Who chriſtened your children? _ - > 

A. One Mackay was the Clergyman, 

.Qz Did youknow Joſeph Ryan, who was a Lieu- 
tenant in the regiment of Dillon? CEC) 

A. I knew him very well. £2 | 

Q. Was he married, and to. whom, ; 

A. He was married to Elinor Taffe. 

TD ay Q. Hal 
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Q. Had he any children? 
A. Hehadonechild, who from every appearance, 
I believe to have been a boy. 


Q. Was there another officer in Dillon? S regi- 
ment named Ryan ? 

A. Yes, there was Mr. Jams Ryan, who was 
| Captain i in the ſame regiment. 


_ Q. How long did Joſeph Ryan ! live after the birth 
of his ſon? _ 


A. He died five © or fix weeks after the birth of his 

fon. 

-W& Have you ſearched the regitive ; at Gravelin 

for the regiſter of the birth of that 7 Ed: 
A. I have, here is the copy. 


[The witneſs here produced a, copy from the regi er: F: 


Cro85-ExAMINAT 10n by the Attorney-General, 


Q Do they ooep mo of chriſtening in 
France ?. 


A. They do. 
'Q. Who had you this copy from? STOOD 
A. I had it from the curate at Gravelin. 


Q. Did you ſee it compared with the —_ 
A. I did. 


Q. Who was preſent? _ 

A. The-curate and bailiff of the town. 
Q. Were you preſent when it was tranſcribed ? 
A, I was. | 
Q. What was it tranſcribed from ? 
A. From the church book. 


Q. Did 


| (404; 7 
Q, Did it fill a leaf of the book? 
A, 1t did. | 


| Q. What ſize was the book? 
A. It was as large as that book ( pointing th a law 


folio.) 
Q. Did you go from Dunkirk to Gravelin to exa 


amine the regiſter? 

A. I did. 

' Q, Was it not Monſieur FOO owner of the 
Cologne privateer, who ſent your ?. 

A. It was. 

Q. This regiſter, c on was read to you? 

A. It was. - 

'Q, Then you did not cond: it and _ it 
yourſelf ? TAP . | 

A. Yes I did. EM 

Q. Can you read Frehch ? | 

A. But badly. ' © 

Q. O! come try. 

( Here the witneſs read the topy of -the regiſter in 

French, and read zt extremely well.) 

Q. Is it cuſtomary to put all theſe names to re- 
giſters in France. 

A, Itis: they generally enter the names "of the 
podfathers and godmothers, and of "w the near re- 
lations. | 


The ft, enature of the bailiff of the tewn not being to 
the certificate, that « was not Sram fo | be Td & in 
eviden Ces. ; | 


D2 __ DavIDD 
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DAVID KEELY, Lekbalied by Mr. Moc av. 


Q. Did you know Lijewenane _ in Dillon S\re- 
giment f. 


A, Yau, I was ſervant to | him, a ferved in. 
Nillon? 's regiment, '_ _ 
 Q. Do you remember his wife being brought to« : 
bed and where ? 
+ A. I remember Mrs. Ryan to be delivered of "i 
ſoa at Gravelins in F rance. _ 
Q. Did the father live long after. 


A. No, Sir, the Lieutenant, died - within | two 
months after the birth of his boy. 

: Q.; And what became ofthis wife? | 

A. She ſoon after left Gravelins, with an intent 
{0 go to Ireland, 

Q. Did you go with het 2? .. Bi 

A. No, I remained with the regiment. 
ſH ere the interpreter read the regifter and cerients of 

 Gravelin i: gy : © | 


T £ — 


JAMES. LONG, examined by Mr. Pucxman: 


Q. Did you know Michael Ryan. | 
A. Yes, I was ſervant to him thirty years ago. 


Q. Do you remember 2 child being brbught to. 
Ryan's houſe? 


A, 1remember a'woman bringing a boy to the 
houſe, who they ſaid-was a French infant. 

Q. What name did that infant go by? 

A. It was called Luke. 


Q. Did you ſee it often ?-- 


| (:38-3, 
A, Ifaw it frequently while it was. an infant from 
the age of eighteen months to three years/ — - 
- Q. Have you never ſeen him fince ? IF, 
A. Yes, once ſince, when I was told he was the 
ſame perſon. Michael Ryan took me in for charity, 
and I thought myſelf bound by ONE to Ve this 


teſti mony. 


Cons EXAMINATION by the Attorney General. 

Q. What trade are. yous maſter Long] ? | 

A. A cooper; 2246.00 

Q. How: long have you -been in London? F 

A. About ſixteen years. 

' Q, How. old:were ay when Mo lived with Mi 
chael Ryan? | RE 

A. From about ten ll about twelve, | 

Q: Where do you live now ? 

- A, I live on Tower-hill 

Q. Have you a houſe ?. 

A. Yes. je AY | 

- Q. Then you are'a maſter na and i katie; 
Maſter Long * [7 | 

A. No, I am but a journeyman. » Sh 

Q. And pray when were you firſt epplled ay to 
come here as a witneſs ?: 

A. I was not applied © to, I came.voluntarily. -- 

Q. Well, how. long. fince you offered your i fors 
v1 ce? , RES, = 
A. Div days ago. LOOT TOrEE. 1 A | 
Q. And when did you firſt ſee the privrer? ? 

A, I ſaw him firſt laſt Thurſday.” 2 4 


Q. Pray 


Q. Pray how old may you be ? 
A. I am about forty-four years of age. 
Q. Had Michael _ any other children. but 
_ Luke? | | 

| A. He had three daughters, "FO 

Q. But he loved Luke beſt, 1 heh? He was 
fonder of the boy than the girls? 

A. To be ſure he was, it was natural for him. 


Q. Can you inform us what became of the womari 


- who brought the child to Ryan's ? 
A. No, I know nothing about her. 


Q. Pray what was Mrs. Ryan' s chriſtian name ? TY 


A. I cannot tell. 


Q. Not know your mailleaiin name! Did | you 


never hear her huſband call her ? ? 
A. I do not remember. 
| Q. Where did you go when you left Ryan's ? 


A. I went to Corke, where I ſerved my apron : 


ticeſhip, and then I eame to London, 
Q. And what induced you to become A, ith] 
A. I told what I knew to my acquaintance, . the 


young man's father had taken me in for charity z 


my acquaintance all adviſed me to go to him: . 
_ Q. Will you name one of them? _ 
A. One Troy and his ſon. 

Q. And pray why did not. you go ſooner ; you 


,-* 
a” Oo 


muſt have heard of his being in priſon, from the 


papers ? 
A. I did not know it was the ſame. perſon ht 
father had been kind to me. $I 


Q, Where did old Ryan live? 


A. At 


" % + nod IR. £34 
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A. At Kennure. 
| Q. What was the. neareſt town ? 

A. Lat. w 

Q. Wes Luſh the neareſt town ? * 

A. There was alſo Skerries, but it was ſo long. 
' fince he had been in that part of the country, that 
tho* he had been ſeveral times at thoſe towns with a 
car and horſe, yet he could not remember them par- 
ticularly. _ | 
| Here Mr. Peckham and Mr. Ntirgns councd for 

Ryan, cloſed his defence. 

' The Court had not put Coppinger on his defence, 
of courſe Mr. ce] who was hjs counſel, did 
not call witneſſes, 

Sir W, H. Aſhhurſt now gave his charge to the 
mm. 
He began by obſerving, that as there was nothing 
in the evidence produced upon the trial, which could 
materially affe&t Coppinger, they were to confine 
the evidence to the caſe of Ryan. 

His lordſhip then ſtated the whole of the evidence 
fully and circumſtantially, after which he obſerved 
| upon it, that as to the fact of Ryan's being Captain 

of the Cologn privateer, that was proved, but they 
muſt exerciſe their judgments upon it. 

The material point for their conſideration, in his 
opinion would be, < Whether Luke Ryan was or : 
* was not a natural born ſubject,” ond in the con- 


* There are the towns of Luſk, Ruſh, afid 4 Skerres near 
Kennure, but ph ſuch town as Luſb. 


fideration 


( 34 ), . 


fideration of this point the evidence given by Biſhop 
required their moſt ſerious TOY being very 


material. 

His Lordſhip chought that as no imputation lay 
upon the regiſter produced by Hubert, The queſ- 
tion was, whether Luke Ryan, the priſoner at the 
bar, was the Luke Ryan mentioned 1 in the certifi- 
cate of that regiſter. 


If they thought he WAgz then Gy muſt acquit 


him. - 

If they thought he was not, bu that he was a 
natural born ſubje& to the crown of this realm, then 
it would be their duty to find him guilty. 

The Jury retired for about a quarter of an hour, 


and when they returned, being aſked if they had. 
agreed to their verdias, anſwered yes, and their. 


Foreman delivered them, | 
LUKE RYAN, Guilty---Dearn. 
THOMAS COPPINGER, Not Guilty, 


- They retired without ſpeaking, 'and it appeared 
that there was a detainer, upon another charge, 
againſt Coppinger, in conſequence of which he was 
detained in cuſtody. 

Ryan was drefſed in a blue coat, with ſearlet 
lining, waiſtcoat and breeches. Coppinges in plain 
brown. 

They both behaved with great foooncy i reſpect 
to the Court. 
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EDWARD M<*CATOR otherwiſe WILD, 
NICHOLAS FIELD and EDWARD DUFFY 
were indicted for piratically failing and cruiſing to 
divers maritime places and taking the goods and 
monies of his Majeſty's ſubje&s and hoſtilely at- 
tacking them in a certain ſhip called the Princeſle 
Noir, on the gth of October laft. This crime was 
differently deſcribed in ſeveral different counts; to 
which the ſeveral culprits pleaded not guilty. 

The ſame jurors were ſworn to try them, who 
had tryed Ryan and Coppinger. 

Mr. RunninGToN opened the indictment by 
ſtating the charges at full, DocroR WyNNE 
ſtated the evidence to be adduced to the court and 
jury, againſt the different priſoners, in a fair and 
clear manner. 

Lieutenant JOHN MEARS, examined by the 
Attorney General, 

Q. What are you, Sir? 

A. I belong to the Ambuſcade, 

Q. Did you belong to 7 other veſſel on the gth 
of October ? 

A. Yes; to the Medea, 

Q. What happened on that day? 

A. In the morning of that day, we ſaw a ſmall | 
veſſel under us in the Lee: at twelve o'clock, in the 
day, we chaſed her, by order of our commander. 
At about three o'clock, we _came near enough to 
fire at her; and we from that till evening, continued 
to diſcharge ſeveral ſhots at her, In the evening, 


Captain Duncan, luckily, by a ſhot, carried away 
E | hex 
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| her main-maſt; and ſhe upon that haled us. Her 
haling not being intelligible to us, we in return cal- 
led to them through a ſpeaking trumpet. Upon 
being haled in return, ſhe anſwered in French; and 
this being replied to in French, ſhe again anſwered 
that ſhe had already truck. | 

Q. What followed after this? 

A. We ſent a boat, in which came to us the 
three, priſoners at the bar. 

_ Q. What colours did the veſlel carry? | 

A. She at hrit, to the beſt of my belief, carried 
| American colours; but of this I am not certain: ſhe 
however moſt certainly ſtruck under French 
colours. 

Q. Did the privateer fire at all in return? 

A. I am fure ſhe did; for I myſelf hired at her, 
and ſhe returned it by firing her ſtern chaſe. 
[4 bundle of papers were then thrown to the witneſs 

by the Attorney General ; who then aſked him :} © 

Q. Did you mark thoſe papers? 

A. Yes: | 

Q. Who gave them to you? 

A. Captain Duncan. 

'Q. Were any of them, and which, given to any 
perſon, and by whom, in your preſence? 
_ A. This commiſſion was. given to Captain 
Duncan by M<Cator, the prifoner. | 

Q. Had you and the priſoner any converſation? 

A. Yes; when I firſt heard him ſpeak, I faid to 
him, © By your pronunciation Ouy aud are an 
Iriſhman.” | 


Q What 


Sh } 


Q. What did he anſwer you ? 

A. He faid he was an Iriſhman, but that he had 
been naturalized in France. 

| Q. Did he ſhew you any letters of naturaliza- 
tion ? 


A. No, he did not. 


CRoss EXAMINATION by Mr. PECKHAM: 


"@ Is it a practice to ſail under falſe colours ? 

| A. Yes, a very common one, eſpecially for priva- 
_ teers. But I believe it is held diſhonourable by a 
man of war to fre under them. 

Q. I do not aſk you as to the prattice, nor whe-- 
ther it is honourable or diſhonourable ; but, vhether 
it being the practice, there 1s a poſibility for you to 
diſtinguiſh a friend from an enemy by falſe colours [ : 

A. Certainly not. . 

Q. Did not you fire at the ſhip which you after- 
vards captured ? 

A. Yes, and they returned it hs fcing taeir ſtern 
chace. | 

 Q. Wes it not : that they ſhould 
pretend to engage you? and, if they intended hotl- 
lities, do you think they would ? 

_ A. Our ſhip was very well diſguiſed, and when 
they came on board M<Cartor faid, they thought 
her a merchantman, or a letter of marque. 

 Q, When did you mark theſe papers ? 

A. About a month after the capture. 

Q. Why did you mark them ? 

| E'2 A. Capt. 


(8 ) 

A. Becauſe Capt. Duncan faid it would be neceſ- 
fary to have ſome mark to be able to prove them by. 

Q. Pray what was the name which the priſoner 
went by when he came aboard you ? 

A. He aid his name was M<Carty. | 

Q. Why vid you ſuppoſe him not to be an n Ame- 
x1can rather than an Iriſhman? 

A. By his accent. 

Q. Did you not make ſome obſervation to him, 
or ſay ſomething as to his being better treated if he 
were an Iriſhman than Hf he was an American ? 

A. Certainly not. Capt. Duncan and I both 
obſerved to him, that by his accent he muſt be an. 
Iriſhman. 

Q. Did he make you any anſwer | ? 
A. No; not at that time. 


(Mr. Mhoret, the tranſlator, was then called, and 
/rwoorn as to the fidelity of the tranſlation of the commiſſion 
which was a commiſſuon from the French King to Mr. 
Edward M<Cator to arm a fhip called the Black Prin- 
cſs, of 2.8 nine-pounders, beſides her ſtern chaſes, and 
184. men, and to cruzze againſt, take, burn, and de- 
firoy, the ſhips, goods, and merchandize of his Britan- 
"nic Moy ojry.J} 


- Q., Mr. PrcKmam. Mr. Mears, of what force 
was the veſſel in which you captured the Black 
Princeſs? "This 1s only matter of curioſity. 

A. The Medea had only twenty-ſix nine pound- 
er3, and one hundred and ſeventy men. 


'T he 
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The ATTORNEY-GENERAL then obſerved to the 
Court, that in the roll of the crew the name of 
M<Cator is ſet down as an etranger, a foreigner. 

Mr. PECKHAM to Lieutenant Mears. Did you 
receive this paper from M*Cator, or any of the mi 
ſoners at.the bar? 

A. Certainly not. | 

Mr. PECKHAM to the Court. Then, my Lord, 
with ſubmiſſion, I take it that this roll is no evidence ? 


ANTHONY ECHLIN examined by the Attor- 


ney General. 


Q. How long have you known the priſoners, or 
either of them ?. 

A. A great while. 

Q. How long ſince you've known Field ? 

A. I knew him about three and twenty years ago. 

Q. Where did you know him ? 

A. At a place called Puckeen's Croſs. 

_ Q. Where is that? 

« A. It is within about a mile and a half of Ruſh. | 

' Q. Had you any particular reafon for knowing 
him ? 

A. I went to ſchool with him at Hacket's-town. 


Q. How old were you when you went to ſchoo] 
with him ? 


| A. About ſeven oreight years old. 

Q. How old was he ? 

A. About two or three years older. 

4% How long did he remain at ſchool-with you ? 
A. Not 
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A, Not long. Not above a year. 
 Q., Then he muſt have been a very quick hou-in to 


have been done ſchool ſo ſoon ! Pray how long fince 
you ſaw him lait ? 


_ A. About three years. 
Q. Did youcver know the priſoner Dufly? 
A. Yes.: 

_ Q. Where did you know him ? 
A. At Ruih. 
Q. How long ſince you knew him ? 
A. About nine or ten years ago. 

 Q. What was he then ? 
A. He was agrown up boy. 
Q, How long lince you have ſeen him laſt? 
A. About three years ago. 7s 
Q. Was he ever a ſervant to the priſoner Wild? 
A. Yes, he was, 


CRross EXAMINED by Mr. PEcknam. 


I faid ſome time ago (on the trial of Ryan) that 
you ſeemed to be a good kind of a man as a witneſs, 
1 think I am founded in that obſervation now. You 
went to ſchool with the On Field? 

A. Yes. 

 Q. You likewiſe went to ſchool with Ryan. 
Your's was a very convenient ſchool. You have 
been a very convenient witneſs. How many more 
perſons are you come over to prove went to ſchool 
with you ? 

A. 1 don't know of any. 


Q. You 
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Q. You don't know how many ? That I do not 
doubt. 

Mr. FitLpiING. Q. You ſaid that it is about 
two or three and twenty years ſince you was at 
ſchool with the priſoner Duffy ? 

A. No, it was with the priſoner Field, 

_ Q. Howold are you, Sir? 

A. Nine and twenty years of age. 

Q. Then Duffy you ſay muſt be three and thirty; 
for you knew him about nine years ago, and this 
_ makes | think two and thirty. | 
[Here the Attorney General interfered, and told Mr, 
- TR be was REY the Fe of two perſons. 4 


_ JAM - S F AR R E N. Examined by the Attorney 
| General. 


Q. Do you know any or. all of the priſoners at 
the bar ? | 

A. I do not know any of th 

_ Q. Not know any of them ! Look at them again 
did you never ſee them before ? 

A. I believe I ſaw them before in Ireland, but I 
cannot be certain to them. | 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Godown, and look at 
them better. 
{TT he witneſs then went down to the dock, and looked at 
the priſoners, after which having returned, he was 

aſred by the Attorney-General] 

Q. Do you know them now ? 

A. No, they are out of my knowledge, 

|  AT- 


-- ATTORNBY-GENERAL., Then I hope you will 
not long remain in my knowledge ; ſo take yourſelf 


oft. 
 FHOMAS GRIFFEN. 


Q. Did you ever fs Macarty ? 

A.c.Y'8$. 

-Q. Where did you ſee him? ? f 

A. At Ruſh. 

Q. What did he at that place ! ? What trade was 
he of? I don't want you to ſay any thing that may 
criminate him ; I mean, was he a failor ? 

A. Yes. He ufed to fail from Ruſh. 

Q. How long ſince you ſaw him laſt ? 

A. About four years. 

Q. How long fince. you have known him ? 

A. TI cannot tell. | 
' Q. What age was he when you firſt knew him * 

A. He was big enough to be put apprentice. 


Sir WILLIAM O'NEILL, Baronet. 


Q. Do you know any of the priſoners ? 

A. Yes, I know them all. | 

Q. Where did you know them, Sir ? 

A, In Ruſh, vir, 

 Q. How long ſince you have known the priſoner 
M Carty, Sir ? 

A. About ten years ago. 

Q Did you ever fee the priſoner Duffy ? 

A, Yes, I have feen him in Ruſh, 
v5 Q, What 
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Q. What was he when you firſt knew him? 
A. He was a young boy. 


Q. Was he ever a ſervant to the priſoner Wild? 
A. Yes, I remember him living with Wild. 

'Q. Do you know any thing about Field ? 

A. Yes, I have known him at Ruſh. 


Q. How long ſince you have ſeen the priſoners 


there? 


A. About three years ago; 


Cross EXAMINED by Me. Peck HA Me 


Q. What are you, pray ? ? 

A. TI have a ſmall employment at Ruſh. 

Q. What is it ? | 

A. I am a coaſt officer. 

Q. Pray is Duty a native of Ruſh ? 

A.. No, he came there about nine or ten years 


| ago. 


Q. Is he a native of Ireland ? | 
A. I do not know, but I believe he is. He fol- 
lows his trade at Ruſh. He is a butcher. 


—— MILLS fwors. 


A paper was produced to him. 
Q. Did you ſee the priſoner M*Cator fign this 
confeſſion ?_ 
A. Yes. 
Q. Who wrote it ? 
A. "The Juſtice's clerk. f 
OE F Q. Was 
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Q. Was it read to the priſoner f ? 
A. Yes. 


Q.' By whom ? 
A. "7 the ores $ clerk. 


Cross EXAMINED by Mr. Prcxnan.. 


y Were there no hopes given to the n man 1t he 
figned this confeſſion ? | 


A, No. 
Q. Was it not faid © every thing will be well 


with you if you fign this confeſſion ! po, 


A, No, it was not, 

Q. You told the man then that he was going to 
fign his death warrant, I ſuppoſe ? 

ATTorNey-GentRat. How can you con- 
jecture before you hear the confe :on read, what it 
contains. - | 

The confeflion was then read, In which McCator 
declares that he was born in Ireland, in the town of 
Ruſh," in the county of Fingal *®. That he went 
over to France, where he entered into the ſervice of 
a Mr. Tories; that he had a commiſſion from the 
French King, for the purpoſe of making captures ; 


' that he had taken ſeveral prizes; that he was going 
upon a ſecond cruize when he was taken, which 


'was:on the gth of October laſt. 


Here the evidence for the Crown cloſed, and the 
priſoners being aſked what they had to. ox in their 
defence, left it to their counſel. 


* There is no ſuch county in Ireland, 


D Em 
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D'E FE N:C-E. 
Mr. PEcKHAm. The evidence for | the 
Crown being cloſed, I hope I am warranted in fay-. 
ing, that from the Act of Parliament, under which 
the priſoners at the bar have been indicted, It was 
impoſſible to convict them ? "The Act is Statute the 
11th and 12th W. IH. c. 7, which ſays, « If any 
« natural born ſubject commits any act of hoſtility 
« upon the high ſeas, againſt others of his Ma; -ely” $ 
« ſubjects, under colour of a commiſion from any 
« foreign power, this ſhall be conſtrued piracy.” 
Now I ſubmit it to your Lordſhip, whether the man 
of war which captured them, being the firſt that 
fred, whether 1t can in any fair interpretation of 
the law, be ſo conſtrued a to make that piracy 
which is barely ſelf-defence, ' 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Certainly the com- 
miffion which was delivered .up by the Captain proves 
the intention of committing hoſtilities. And it has 
| beenlikewiſe given in evidence, that it was for the pur- 
poſe of meeting merchantmen that they had waited tg 
commit hoſtilities upon them, The confeſſion too 
£0es to prove, 'that it was for the purpoſe of taking, 
burning, and deſtroying the ſhips of his Majeity, 
that Pay had been armed. Wo 
r, JUSTICE AsHHURST. I do not think that 
the RAR is of much force: however, I ſhall 
ce:tainly give it to the j jury to determine upon. 


Fa CHARLES 
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CHARLES COLLINS. Examined by Mr, 
PECKHAM. 

Q. What are you? 

A..I aman American priſoner. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL. How can you examine 
this man? he has been committed as a rebel. 

_ Mr. PECKHAM. Surely they are not now treat- 
ed ſo. EE NOR 

ATTornety GentrRat. And ſurely you do 
not mean to talk of an A& of Partiament which 
was only produced into the Houſe Jaſt Monday ? 
However, let his teſtimony be taken, and ſuch as it 
is, make ſuch uſe of it as you can, reſerving to my- 
ſelf my right of objeQtion. 

Mr. PzcxHam. Did any perſon deſire Mc<Cator 


to deny that he was an American? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Why ſo? 

A. Becauſe he would be uſed 111 if he faid he was 
an American. 

Q. What did Mc<Cator do with his American 
Commiſſion? | 

A. He threw it overboard for that reaſon. 


Q. That was the cauſe of his making that con- 
feſlion ? 


"hs 08s 


Crofs examined by the ATTorngy GENERAL. 
Q. Why did you, who adviſed M<Cator, not to 
acknowledge himſelf an American, deliver yourſelf 
up as one? SE Sd 
Eo A. Becauſe 


| 
\ | 
| 
| 
| 
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A, Becauſe I had been a priſoner in England be- 

fore, and it could be. proyed that I was an American, 

Q, How came you in a French veſlel belonging 
to Mr. Tories ? 


A. Becauſe the Captain was an lens, 
Q. When did you know the priſoner firlt ? 
A. In America. 


Q. Were you never in Ireland? 
A. No, I never was. 
| Q. What countryman 1s Mc<Cator? 
A. An American, | 
Q. Why do you think ſo? 
A, Becauſe I knew many of his relations in Ame- 
TICA, 2 
Q. Tell me G_ of them. 
A. His brother Jemmy M<Cator. 
| Q. How came his brother to have that name, 
which ſeems to be his French name ? tow long 


ſince you firſt faw M<Cator ? 
A. About four years ago, when 1 ſailed with 


him in a privateer, 


Here the Counſel for the priſoners reſted their de- 
fence, upon which Sir W. A. AsHHursT gave his 
charge to the Jury, ſtating the whole of the evi- 
dence with his uſual fullneſs and accuracy, reading 
even the confeſſion of M<Cator as part of his charge. 

His Lordſhip obſerved, in ſtating this proſecution 
it is declared that the act of piracy has been made by 
natural-born ſubjects, and this a fact confirmed by 
the written confeſſion of the priſoner M*Cator be- 
fore the Juſtice of the Peace. 

It 
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If you think the priſoners natural-born ſubjeQs from 
the evidence laid before you, the next queſtion for 
your conſideration will be, whether they were cruiſing 
with an hoſtile intent, and whether that intent was 
hoſtile againft his Majeſty's ſubjeQs ? ; 

Now in conſidering this queſtion, it will be mate- 
rial to remember, that when the priſoners firſt- fired 


for a merchant-man; and if this circumſtance 'of 


_ an hoſtile intention, x 


If you think the intention was not : hoſtile you 
will acquit them. | 


If-you think the intention was hoſtile, it wilt then 


be your duty, in my opinion, to find them guilty. 


| The Jury, after a few minutes conſideration, 
brought in their verdi&, 


EDWARD M*CATOR Guilty DEATH. 
NICHOLAS FIELD, Not Guilty. 
EDWARD DUFEFY, Not Kaho 6 


_ JOSEPH SINDLE being called to the bk pro- 

clumptivel was made that if any perſon had any in- 

formation, &c. to lodge againſt him, they ſhould now 

| appear and make it, No perſon appearing, he was 
diſcharged. av MISS 


NICHOLAS FIELD and EDWARD DUFFY 
were arraigned on a ſecond indictment, but no per- 
| ſon appearing to proſecute, taey were ACQUIT TED. 


at the veſſel whieh chaced them, * they miſtook her 


firing and miſtake has any weight, it will $0 to prove 


M U- 
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JOHN SMITH, JOHN HOWE, THOMAS 
KELLY, JOHN REDDY, DENNIS PERRY, 
HENRY NELSON, DANIEL CASEY, MI- 
CHAEL HACKET, DENNIS KELLY, JOHN 
ROSELAND, and PATRICK FARREN, were 

/ indifted for mutinying and forcibly running away 
with the Charlotte ſhip of war on the 4th of Auguſt 
laſt, - : | | 


z 


JOSEPH DODD.. Examined by the Attorney 
| General. 


'9 What are you, Sir? 

A. I am firſt Lieutenant on board the Charlotte 
ſhip of war. 

 Q. Were the priſoners, or any of them, part ot 
your crew ? 

A. They all belonged to the Charlotte. 

Q. When did the Charlotte fail with them on 
ay ? 
. She failed with them on He fourth of Auguſt 
By 

"0 How did the men behave ? 

A. They behaved very well for the firſt eres 
days, but on the fourth day I was informed by one 
of the quarter-maſters that ſeveral of the men had 
got into the main and fore-tops to ſeize the arms. 

_  Q, What did you do upon receiv ing this infor- 
mation ? ns 


A. 1 
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A. I informed Captain Henerick of it, who de= 
fired me to inform the officers,” which I did, at the 
fame time ordering an officer into the main and an 
officer into the fore-top to try if they could recover 
the arms. 

_ Q. Did they recover them ? 

A. When the officers got into the tops the peo- 
ple there pretended to he aſleep, but when the officers 
attempted to recover the arms four or five of the 
priſoners ſeized them, 


Q. Can you identify thoſe among the priſoners 
wholaid hold of the arms ? 


A. No, I cannot be poſitive to any of them as it 
was dark. 

Q. How did thoſe ſeamen who were not in the 
tops behave themſelves ? 

A. On their hearing that there was a "WWs for 
the arms in the: tops, thoſe on the forecaſtle ' gave 
three cheers, which were returned by three cheers 
from the main-top, and three cheers from between 
decks. 

Q. What was done next ? 

A. They then turned the guns on the cabin, E 
aſked leave to go forward, which they refuſed until 
they found I was unarmed. 

Q.. Did you ſpeak to them ? 

A. I expoſtulated with them on their conduR, and 
aſked what it was they were determined on? 

Q. What anſwer did they make you? 

A. That they were determined to return back to 


the port they! had juſt quitted. They were told, upon 


this, 


(-#] 
this, that the Officers would loſe their lives firſt, 
To which ſome of them replied, they would try for 


that, 
Q. Were they aſked what was the cauſe of their 


complaint ? 


A. Yes, they were aſked if they had any thing to 
object to their food, or to their Officers, and they 


| declared they had no objection but to the bounty- 
money they had received. 

Q. Were they WIgR 7 ? 

A. Yes. | 

Q. In what manner ? 

A. They had armed themſelves with hand. FT OR 
and a muſket or two. 

Q. Did they attempt any force ? 

A. About thirty or forty men attempted to get 
upon the quarter-deck; 


.Q. Could you diſtinguiſh any perſon particu- 


larly ? 
A. Yes, I could diflnguiſh the Swede, 
Q. Which is the Swede ? 
A. Roſeland. 
Q. Did you hear any ting ovartebla faid at this 


time? - 


A-3 did. 2 heard a voice ſay, cc Damn i it, why 


don't you fire the great gun?” and at the fame j in- 
ſtant I ſaw the gun burn priming: 

Q. Do you know in what manner the great gun 
was charged ? 

A. Yes, -it was charged with a deaklo-hecded ſix- 
pound ſhot, and an iron crow, ſix feet long. 


G Q. Was 
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7 Was this a uſual charge | f 

A, No. 

Q. At what part of the pv was this oa point- 
ed ? 

A. At the quarter-deck, | 

- Did they make any attack upon the quarter- 
Sch 7: 

A. They made three ſeveral attacks. 

Q. Who ſcemed to be their leader ? 

A. Caſey; he looked on as Captain of the rang. 

Q. How did Smith behave himſelf ? 

A. He was very active. 

Q. What did Farren do? 

A. He took the command of the ſteerage. 

Q. Was Hacket concerned ? 

A. No, he was not concerned at all. 

Q.: Had they the command of any guns ? 

A. Yes, but the Officers had the command of as | 
many, ready to fire upvn them. 

Q., Were they aſked what they intended to do with 
_ the ſhip if they got poſſeſſion of her ? 

A. Yes, and they anſwered they intended to make 
to ſhore. 

Q. Did they get a forcible pollion of wy part 
of the ſhip ? 
A © £9, they got poſſeſſion of the quarter - eek 
and put one of their own party at the helm. 
Q. Which of their party ? 
A. I donot know. 


Q. When they got policfion of the helm, what 
aid they do? 


A. They 
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A. They made for the ſhore, and endeavoured to 
puſh for Dingle, which port the maſter of the ſhip, 
being acquainted with, repreſented as dangerous, 
and adviſed them to ſteer for the mouth of the Shan- 
non, which they did. | 

Q. Had you any words with Fa arren, after they 
_ got poſlefſion of the ſhip ? 

A. One day having ſpoken to him rather angry, 
he ſaid, « Damn me, the caſe is altered ; we now 
are ſteering for ourſelves.” 

Q. What paſled particularly on the third day ? 

A. Apilot boat came up with us, which was feized 
immediately by Smith and Kelly. A number of 


the men leaped on board, but on Fitz-Gerald a 


landſman, attempting to get on board, Smuth ſtruck 
him with a cutlaſs, and Fitz-Gerald's faying, & you 
ſhould not halloo till you get through the wood” 


Smith anſwered « damn his eyes, but they would go 


through with 1t.” 
_ Q. Did they go off in the boat? 

A. They cd, | 
Q. What did the officers then do? 
A. They took poſleſion of the ſhip. 
Q. Were the men, who. went off, armed? 
A. They took ſome arms with them, 
Q, Was this mutiny any loſs to the owners? 
A. They loſt between five and fix thouſand 


pounds by it, 


G 2 
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 Cross EXAMINED by My. FieipinG, 


. | Q. Pray, was not the cauſe of theſe poor men 
committing this outrage, your not giving them the 
proper bounty? 

| A. They had fix guineas each for. three months. 

Q. What ſhip is yours? 

A. She is a private ſhip of war. | 

Q. What do you mean by a private ſhip of was! 

A. It has a commiſſion from the King, 

Q. You mean letters of marque? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could not a man of war take all theſe men 
from you? 

A. It would be very unhandſome. 

| Q. But da they not, at the ſame time that they 


_ uſe the men better, ſometimes treat you thus un- 
handſomely ? 


A. I believe not. 

_ Q. Was there any other cauſe of their violence, 
but their want of ſuch bounty money as is given 1n 
his Majeſty” $ ſhips, where ſuch men are much want- 
ed, and where 1t 1s to be wiſhed thoſe men had en- 
tered? 

A. That was the reaſon given by them. 

Q. Was there any violence offered to any of the 
officers ? 

A. No. 


Q. This gun that was loaded ſo formdably; EP. 


which only burned priming ; pray was there not 
ſome reaſon for this ? 


A, They. 
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A. They had by good Juck forgot to prick the 


cartridge. 

Q. Might not what you charge to forgetfulneſs, 
have been done- on purpoſe ; 2nd might . not they 
have omitted to prick the cartridge, or ſtopped the 
touch-hole, ſo as to have only frightened you, by 
burning priming, without hurting you. 

A. I cannot tell. 
Q. What did they ſay ? 

A. That they wanted to go into port. 

Q. Was there any tors or 1l]|-uſage given to 
any Officer ? 

A. No, there was not a blow given | to any one, 

Q. Was there any gun. fred, 

A. No, 


JOHN FORMAN ſworn. Examined by Mr, 
SYLVESTER, | 


__ Q. Were you in the Queen Charlotte, on the 4th 
of Auguſt ? 
A. Yes, 
Q. Tell what et) ? 
A. There was a mutiny, 
Q. Were there any of the priſoners at the bar 
Gancerned 1n it ? 
| A. Yes, all of them, 
Q. How long had they poſſeſſion of the ſhip? 
A. Between two and three days. 
_ Q. Can you point out any of them as being par- 
ticularly concerned? Did Farren do any thing ? 


A. Yes, 


EC 
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A. Yes, ba had a rope in his hand, with which 
he wakened the men, for fear of the Olicers riling 
_ againſt them, 

Q. Do you know any thing about Kelly? 

A. No, not any thing. 

Q. Or John Reddy ? 

A. Nothing. 
 Q. Or Dennis Parry ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Or Henry Nelſon ? 

A. He was very aCtive. 


| CRoss-EXAMINED. 


. Q. You fay you know all the priſoners at the _ 
bar t to be concerned in this riot, pray what did they 
do? 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Were there any offers made of ſurrendering 
the ſhip? 

A. Yes; Caſey offered that if 40 or 50 were per- 
mitted to go on ſhore, they would give up the ſhip; 
| but Theard no more about it, | 


CASE Yr the Priſoner. 


_ Q. Did not the men drag me upon. the deck A= 
gainſt my will ?. 


A. Yes. 

Q. What did they fay ? 

A. They faid that he had begun and he muſt go. 
through with it, 


Q. Dia 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Q. Did they offer to go and fight the ſhip that 


was at anchor ? 


A. I believe they did. "The Captain offered them 
200 guineas to proceed on the cruiſe, or half the 
next prize they ſhould take. 


JOHN DAVIS examined, 
Q. What are you? 
A. I was Captain of marines on board the Queen 
Charlotte. 
Q). Did you know any thing of a revolt * 
A. Yes there was one in Auguſt, 
Q. I ſhall be very ſhort with you. Pray can you 


tell me, were any of the priſoners active in the riot ? 


A. Yes. 1 faw Farren, he fteer'd the ſhip; and 1 


therefore thought him highly confided in 'by the 
rioters. 

Q. Do you know any thing of Caſey ? 
_ A. Yes, I faw him between decks. 

Q. Was he aCtive? | 


A. Yes, extremely ſo; I looked on him to be the 


Captain of the rioters. 


- DOUGLAS exanined. 


Q. Was there any riot aboard the Queen Char- 
| lotte? 
A. Yew 


Q. Were any of the priſoners at the bar con- 


cerned in it? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Which of them? Was Kelly * 


A. Yes, 
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A. 'Yes, Kelly was active. 
Q. Was Neiion? 
A. Nelſon was alſo aCtive, 
' Q. Was Caſey concerned in it? 
A. Yes, he was alſo very aClive. 


[ Here the evidence 'for- the proſecution cliſed, and the 
. priſoners were called upon ta make their defence.) 
EI Ry 
FARREN. They have ſaid that I was at the 
ſteerage, and that I was watching the men with a 
rope, leſt they ſhould be riſen upon by the officers. 
This is falſe, ſince I could not be in two places at 
Once. | go 
CARY. My lord, the proviſions were very bad; 
our ſhip beer was not ht to drink; the meat was ſuch 
as was not fit for a dog; the water itſelf ſtunk and 
was unfit to uſe, Our owners allowed twelve gui- 
| neas a man bounty money, inſtead of ſix. 
"The other priſoners were filent, and no witneſſes 
were called. | 
Mr. JusTice ASHHURST recapitulated the evi- 
. dence, obſerving to the jury that, as to Hacket, he 
ſeemed to have done nothing, him therefore they 
muſt leave out; and that as to Howe, Reddy and 
Kelly, there had not appeared any thing in particular 
againit them. "The Jury would therefore upon them, 
as they would upon the whole of the men now be- 


fore them, exercite that diſcretion which the hw 


gives them, 


The 


: EDD | 
The jury then withdrew, and after a delay of 
about half an hour, returned with the following 
verdict. | 


___ JOHN SMITH, DANIEL CASEY), P. FAR- 
REN, Guilty, De ara. | 


JOHN HOWE, THOMAS KELLY, JOHN 


REDDY, GEORGE PERRY, HENRY NEL- 
SON, MICHAEL HACKET, DANIEL KEL- 
LY, and JOHN ROSELAND, Not Guilty. 


Mr. AKERMAN then told the Court, that the | 


eight laſt were ready to enter into his Majeſty's ſer- 


vice: To which Judge Aſhurſt anſwered, that ſhips 


ſhould be provided for them, and every thing done 
againſt the next day. | 


After this the Jury was Mharged; and - all the 
convicts being brought up to the bar, the Clerk of 


the Arraigns put the uſual queſtion ſeverally, 


* What have you. to ſay why judgment of death and 
execution ſhould not be pafled upon you ?*? and none 
of them moving any thing in arreſt of judgment, 
Sir James MARRIOTT proceeded to paſs Sentence, 
which he did in the following manner ; 


| You Luke Ryan, you Edward Mc<Cator, and you 
John Smith, Daniel Caſey, and Patrick F arren, and 


_ each of you, haye had a full, fair, and impartial 


trial; and you have after it only to receive that moſt 


awful and painful part of my lituation, the ſentence 
| H | which 


which the law annexes to guilt like yours. Before . 
I paſs that awful ſentence, it is proper to ſay a word 
or two relative to the nature of your crimes. And 
you Mr. Luke Ryan and you Mr. Edward M<Cator, 
have, by abandoning your natural allegiance, and 
courting a foreign one, which you ſupported by pi- 
ratically. and hoſtilely boarding, cruizing againſt, 
and ſeizing on, the property of his Majeſty's liege 
fubjes, have forſaken that proteQtion and drawn 
down on yourſelves that fate, which now attends on 
you. - The ſpirit of the times, in. which men have | 
| ſo much in contradiction to paſt experience, Joined 
with the enemies and combated againft their coun- 
try, demands examples, which, it is to be wiſhed, 
had been taken more early, that it might be check- 
ed, You will therefore atone ſhortly for your of- 
fences with your blood. I therefore recommend it 
to you and each of you to think of that great Being, 
of whom men of your profeſſion are perhaps unfor- 
tunately too regardlefs, and at whoſe tribunal it will 
be of more importance to you to appear well, than 
at any earthly one. You John Smith, Daniel Ca- 
ſey, and Patrick Farren, have been found guilty of 
mutiny ; the neceſſity of a due ſubordination is evi- | 
dent to all men; that neceſſity compels me to re- 
commend to you to prepare for that death. which 
you will probably undergo to atone for your guilt, 
and as an example to deter other men from fimilar 
crimes. It now only remains for me to ſay, that 
you Luke Ryan, you Edward M*Cator, you John | 

Smith, 
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Smith, you Daniel Caſey, and you Patrick. Farren, 
hall be taken from hence to the place from whence 
you came, and thence to the uſual place of execu- 
tion, and there hanged by the neck until ye are 
dead; and the Lord have mercy on your ſouls. 

The Court then  aourned to Doctor's Com- 
| Mons, 
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